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IQon-subscription. 


N his Address at Sion College, printed in the January Macmillan, 
Dean Stanley has strenuously renewed the attack on Clerical 
Subscription, which he opened fifteen years ago. Briefly put, his 
argument is, that it may or may not be right for a Church to take 
measures “to control the opinions” of its minister, but that in any 
case the policy of exacting Subscription “is always misleading, 
always futile.” History, he believes, proves this “on the most 
colossal scale.” 

Now the position thus assumed by Dean Stanley is exactly the posi- 
tion of the Fathers of Non-subscription, the men of Salters’ Hall in 1719, 
and the men of the Ulster Synod in 1725. Protect soundness in the 
faith, if you will, said they; there are proper means of doing this ; 
Subscription is an illegitimate method, and moreover it fails of its 
end. ‘They put their case, it is true, with a stronger earnestness than 
is exhibited by the Dean. For, in their minds, Subscription to 
cunningly devised articles of human coinage was a species of spiritual 
revolt against the better wisdom of the Church’s Head, who had, so 
they contended, left an all-sufficient standard of orthodoxy in that 
body of sacred documents which was the charter at once of faith and 
of liberty. To these true Protestants, confession-making and 
tradition-making were but twin forms of the usurpation of Antichrist. 

We are convinced that there is considerable confusion of thought 
as to what Non-subscription really means, and we hope in this article 
to contribute something to. the elucidation of the matter. Non- 
subscription is found in practice to be associated with an ecclesiastical 
withdrawal from Churches at present, or till lately, upheld by the State ; 
and with a doctrinal rejection of particular interpretations of Chris- 
tianity. It is of the first importance to understand clearly that the 
principle itself has no necessary connection with either of these 
things. 

Our Non-subscription is entirely distinct from our Nonconformity. 
Nonconformity embraces in its ranks both Subscribers and Non- 
subscribers. It includes e.g: as Subscribers, Calvinistic Presbyterians 
of all the forms existing in the United Kingdom, and Wesleyan 
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Methodists ; as Non-subscribers, it includes Independents, Baptists, 
and Quakers, as well as the Unitarians of Great Britain, and the 
Non-subscribing Presbyterians of Ireland. On the other hand, Non- 
subscription, while confined, so far as the distinctive name goes, to 
the last-mentioned Nonconforming bodies in Ireland, is, in principle, 
perfectly compatible with Conformity. Subscription is the present 
mode of securing Conformity ; and this is all that can fairly be said 
of the existing alliance between the two. Dean Stanley is a living 
witness of the possibility of an ardent Conformist being also in 
theory, in hope, and in anticipation, a Non-subscriber; and he 
represents a school which embraces many well-known and weighty 
names. Unlike Nonconformity, the principle of Non-subscription 
stands in no necessary opposition to the Ritual, the Government, or 
the State connection of the Established Church. It is not more 
opposed to the Church of England as a civil institution than to any 
other Subscribing Church outside its bounds. Were the barrier of 
Subscription once removed, many a Non-subscriber could cheerfully 
enter its pale, guiltless of any compromise of principle. But so long 
as Subscription is enforced, no mere purging of the formularies or 
the service-book from particular doctrinal obstructions would suffice 
to reconcile a consistent Non-subscriber to the act of signing away 
his Christian freedom. 

Broad as is this distinction between Non-subscription and Non- 
conformity, it is not wider than the interval which separates Non- 
subscription from mere doctrinal negation ; and this, perhaps, it is 
harder for many critics of our position to understand. The Fathers 
of Non-subscription believed that, given the Scriptures, brought into 
contact with the human mind by the Spirit of God, and a personal 
and sufficient apprehension of Christian truth would be the result. 
They did not object to the application of some test of the reality of 
this result. The test which they proposed implied personal inter- 
course of living minds, between whom there might be some inter- 
change of sympathy, some honest endeavour to arrive at a mutual 
understanding. Subscription referred all questions of controversy to 
the arbitrary rule of a fixed and dead opinion, of no original authority ; 
Non-subscription believed in the right and duty of the Christian mind 
to decide for itself on these questions as they arose, bringing all 
controverted expressions of doctrine to the test of the Christian 
reason, for revision in the light of the original statements of Christian 
truth. 

The disintegrating ideas sometimes connected with the name of 
Free Thought, acknowledging in religion no external standard at all; 
holding all positions to be equally admissible, whether in regard to 
Being or book, document or doctrine ; breaking the historical con- 
tinuity of the faith ; and essaying an escape even from the appointed 
restrictions of humanity, had no place whatever in the calculations of 
the Founders of Non-subscription. For these they made no room. 
They were concerned with the liberties of a Church; and they well 
knew that a Church is possible only when men have religious ideas 
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and principles in common; that, as Dr. Martineau has well expressed 
it, “negation supplies no bond.” Rootless and unsecured, its very 
freedom is subject to every fluctuation of chance. The claim of 
absolute individual liberty, resting on none of the sanctions and 
proteeted with none of the safeguards implied by religious principles 
held in common, is not only hable to degenerate into licence, but 
must and will, we conclude from history and experience, finally beget 
its apparent opposite, intolerance and spiritual tyranny, 

From such extremes we may well guard our cherished principle of 
Non-subscription. Nay, with the most jealous care would we resist 
all tendency to identify two things, Negation and Non-subscription, 
which have, and can have, nothing in common. But while we 
are thus careful, we must be equally jealous in resisting the attempt 
to identify our system with any doctrinal restrictions. For this would 
be to fly in the very face of Non-subscription, which, as such, and 
from its nature, neither is nor can be limited to Trinitarian or 
Unitarian, Calvinistic or Arminian, Arian or Humanitarian. Its 
professors, individually and collectively, may hold and advocate such 
views on these and the like subjects as they may think right. The 
moment they formulate them into a stereotyped creed, and seek to 
bind it on themselves and others, they sin against their principle, and 
are Non-subscribers no longer. 

What, then, at the present day, is the force and value of this 
principle, which thus, as with a triple guard, surrounds its professors, 
saving them from conformity to the doctrines of others, which they 
do not hold ; protecting them from the licence which recognises no 
doctrine at all ; and prohibiting them from binding on others, or even 
on themselves, the doctrines theydo hold? Literally, Non-subscription 
is refusing to sign one’s name to a deed or document as of binding 
obligation in matters of faith. It is no bar to the adoption of a 
particular form of Church-government ; for Irish Non-subscribers are 
proud to enrol themselves Presbyterians ; their ministers and congre- 
gations acknowledge the government of Presbyteries and Synods. 
Examining the matter more closely, Non-subscription is seen to 
confine its opposition solely to the use of dogmatic formularies, in 
regard to the highest and most important objects of man’s religious 
faith, drawn up in mere human words, and sought to be imposed as 
binding, upon individuals and churches, by mere human authority. 
Its principle is not confined to the assertion of individual religious 
liberty ; viewed in its positive aspect, it declares and defines a duty 
of the most essential nature, which the Non-subscriber asserts to be 
incumbent not only on himself, but on the community at large, on 
the Church, and on all Christian people. The source of this, as of 
other fundamental duties, may be traced to the natural conscience ; 
but for its actual developments and sanctions, we have recourse to 


the Christian Scriptures. ‘‘ Call no man your father upon the earth; 
for one is your Father, who is in heaven. ‘Neither be ye called 
masters ; for one is your Master, even Christ.” ‘‘ The truth shall 


make you free.” ‘‘Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith 
Cz 
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Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke 
of bondage.” Such declarations as these, exhibiting the teaching and 
tenor of the New Testament upon the point, together with the 
recorded examples of the Apostles of Christ in this direction, consti- 
tute the charter of Non-subscription. ° 

The matters to which it properly relates are the fundamental 
articles of faith, such as God, Christ, human nature, duty and destiny, 
and the teaching and authority of the Scriptures, as bearing upon these 
subjects. From the first until now, Non-subscribers have made their 
appeal from particular interpretations of Scripture to Scripture 
itself, as the fountain and palladium of their faith and free- 
dom. It is on record that the Fathers of Non-subscription in 
Ireland, during their conflicts for religious freedom, repeatedly offered 
to sign any Creed drawn up by their opponents in the language of 
Scripture. But how easily might they have been confounded, by 
presenting to them a string of unconnected phrases gathered hap- 
hazard from various books of Scripture, or a selection from the Old 
Testament of the more temporary and ceremonial portions of the 
Levitical code and the temple service ; had there not been an under- 
standing on all sides that the question legitimately confined itself to 
the points actually in dispute among Christians? Nor does the appeal 
to Scripture testimony, which is but the statement in another form of 
the old Protestant watchword of “the sufficiency of the Scriptures,” 
by any means imply the doctrine of the plenary and verbal inspira- 
tion of the Bible, or belief in the equal authority of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

As from the orthodoxy which protects its innovations by Subscrip- 
tion, the appeal lies to Holy Scripture itself, so on the same sacred 
volume would Non-Subscribers confidently rely to protect itself from 
neology and the scepticism of scientists. Not blind to a single mis- 
translation, error, interpolation, or corruption detected by the utmost 
research of modern scholarship, and the microscopic investigation of 
the most hostile criticism, Non-subscribers rest secure in the belief 
that the Unseen Power which has upheld through the ages the spiritual 
substance of Scriptural teaching, will uphold it still, and will bring 
it forth with increased lustre from the fiery ordeal. As Non-sub- 
scribers, we dutifully invite, we cordially welcome, and we would 
honestly employ, the electric light of true modern science in the 
perusal of the sacred page, with fearless confidence as to the result. 
Nothing that we have learned has shaken our reception of the 
Bible as the book of books ; from the nature of its contents, special 
and divine ; to which even the descriptive phrase, “‘The Word of 
God” may be taken to apply in a peculiar and exceptional sense. We 
quarrel not about phrases ; call the attestations of Scripture divine, 
supernatural, miraculous, which you will, Scripture itself still appeals 
with unexampled power to our consciences, Christ still speaks in it 
with divine authority to the soul of man. 

_ A few words in conclusion as to the success achieved by the 
Non-subscribing cause. We may not, it is true, be able to reckon 
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churches by thousands, and worshipers by millions ; we may not find 
ourselves sailing prosperously before the gale of popular favour ; but 
is it nothing to have won our way to the very van of the army of 
Christ, and still to bear aloft there without stain the pure white 
banner of Christian freedom? Is it nothing to be able to say, “ We 
fear God, and have no other fear?” Is it nothing, in this our own 
land, after long years of toil and weariness, through conflicts without 
and more trying disturbances within, through innumerable discourage- 
ments, and apparently hopeless divergences, to have attained, at 
length, the union and co-operation in the common cause of our 
great Master which gladdens our hearts at this day? 

We recognise and cordially appreciate the power of thought, force 
of argument, truth of doctrine, elevation of sentiment, extent of 
experience, fruitfulness of erudition, depth of criticism, charms of 
fancy, exquisite graces of style, and purity of diction, that distinguish 
such writers as Robertson and Maurice, Stanley and Farrar, Jowett 
and Temple, and many others of the Anglican School of Broad 
Church divines. But the fatal cloud of moral compromise veils their 
beauty, enfeebles their powers, and deadens their voice. Compared 
with these, the grand free soul of Channing is like Shelley’s skylark— 

‘* That from heaven, or near it, 


Poureth his full heart _ 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art, 


Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 

While the best of the Broad Churchmen is but like the caged 
starling of Sterne, whose plaintive cry was ever “I can’t get out !” 
And yet, the mingled scholarship, genius and aspirations of these 
Anglican “prophets of the captivity” might suggest to us a new 
reading of the saying of the Roman deacon regarding the beautiful 
English slave children exposed in the market, “‘ Not Anglians but 
Angels, if they were but ”—free men in Christ. 


Che Dpium Craffic. 


‘*T have such faith in the good feeling of my countrymen, that I believe that 
if they could once realize what it is that we have done and are doing as regards 
Opium, they would rise as one man, and get rid of the accursed thing, which, as 
sure as there is a moral government in the world, will one day or the other find us 
out.”—Sir Edward Fry in the Contemporary Review, February, 1876. 


yee is it, then, that we have done and are doing? A few facts 

may serve to direct the attention of our readers to this question, 
and may induce some, at least to investigate it further for themselves. 
Opium ts a poison. The law of the United Kingdom defines 
fifteen poisons (31 & 32 Vic., cap. 121), They are arranged in two 
classes, in the second of which ‘“‘opium and all preparations of opium 
or of poppies” appear. No one who is not a registered chemist and 
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druggist may sell any of these poisons; and, even when sold by an 
authorised person, they must invariably be labelled “Poison.” Serious 
alarm has been caused from time to time, -by the evasion of the law 
by vendors of “Patent Medicines” which contain preparations of 
Opium; and the duty of Government to give the people the most 
effective possible protection against this kind of ‘‘ poisoning,” is 
admitted on all hands. 

Bearing in mind that our own law defines Opium as a poison, and 
only allows its sale in the United Kingdom under precisely the same 
restrictions as apply to oxalic acid, belladonna, and essential oil of 
almonds from which the prussic acid has not been extracted, let us 
briefly examine the position we have taken, and still take, with regard 
to its sale in China. 

The medicinal use of Opium has been known in China, at any 
rate, for several centuries; and a certain amount of Opium was 
imported annually from India to China before the middle of last 
century. There is not the smallest reason to suppose that it was at 
that time used in any way, except as a medicine. In the year 1767, 
however, the Opium imported from India suddenly rose from 200 to 
1,000 chests ; and it seems a very probable guess that at about that 
time the fatal discovery of Opium-smoking was made in China. Be 
this as it may, both the habit itself, and the evil effects it produced, 
became obvious before the end of the century; and in 1800 an 
Imperial decree absolutely prohibited the importation of Opium. 
The East India Company, notwithstanding, continued to manufacture 
Opium for the Chinese market, and Chinese and English smugglers 
easily defied the Custom-house authorities; so that the consumption 
‘of Opium, and its disastrous effects, continued to increase. 

At last, in the years 1837, 1838, and 1839, the Chinese Govern- 
ment became thoroughly roused, and determined absolutely to put 
down the Opium smuggling. The officials began by taking the 
strongest possible measures against Chinese subjects engaged in the 
illicit traffic. The British merchants, now deprived of all effectual 
assistance from their Chinese accomplices, doggedly persisted in 
defying the Chinese law, refusing to withdraw their contraband Opium 
from Chinese waters. It was only then that the officials took the 
extreme measure of compelling the British merchants to surrender 
their Opium by confining them in a factory till they consented. The 
Opium thus surrendered, 20,000 chests, worth from a million and a 
half to two million pounds sterling, was destroyed by the Chinese 
commissioner. These steps taken against the Opium smugglers 
brought upon China the celebrated “Opium War” of 1840. The 
result was the complete defeat of the Chinese, who were compelled to 
purchase peace on the terms dictated by England, including the 
cession of the island of Hong Kong to Great Britain, and the payment 
of an indemnity for the confiscated Opium, in addition to a war 
indemnity. 

In spite of all this, the theoretical right of China to prohibit the 
Opium trade was still acknowledged. Opium was still a contraband 
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article, and all who engaged in the Opium traffic were smugglers. 
In these circumstances it seemed strange conduct, to say the least of 
it, on the part of a nominally friendly power (England), to allow 
large quantities of Opium to be openly prepared, expressly for the 
Chinese market, by the East India Company. The manufacture was 
subsequently condemned by a committee (to whom the question 
was referred by our Government), not indeed as a “direct infringe- 
ment of the treaty” with China, but as “ at variance with its spirit and 
intention, and with the conduct due to the Chinese Government by 
that of Great Britain, as a friendly power, bound by a treaty which 
implies that all smuggling into China will be discountenanced by 
Great Britain.” This Committee consisted of the Queen’s Advocate, 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General, and the East India Company’s 
own standing counsel. No effect was given to this legal opinion, 
pronounced in 1857. In 1858 the East India Company was abolished, 
and the British Government became directly responsible for the 
Opium manufacture and monopoly which now fell into its hands, and 
which it has ever since maintained. 

Meanwhile Hong Kong had become, under British rule, a nest of 
smugglers and pirates. In 1856 an almost incredibly unjust pretext 
was found, in connection with the seizure of a pirate ship by the 
Chinese authorities, for again declaring war on China. This war 
was carried on and renewed at intervals till 1860, when terms of 
peace were at last imposed upon China. These terms of peace 
included the legalising of the Opium traffic, and the admission of 
Opium, with a small import duty, at every port open by treaty to 
British Trade. 

Since this period the Chinese have lost no opportunity of 
appealing to England, first, to withdraw the treaty obligation which 
compels them to receive the Opium, and next, to help them to 
suppress the traffic. They may well be dismayed by the proportions 
the evil has reached. Sir Thomas Wade, British Minister at Pekin, 
says: ‘‘It is to me vain to think otherwise of the use of the drug in 
China than as of a habit many times more pernicious, nationally 
speaking, than the gin and whiskey drinking which we deplore at 
home. It takes possession more insidiously, and keeps its hold to 
the full as tenaciously. I know no case of radical cure. It has 
insured, in every case within my knowledge, the steady descent, moral 
and physical, of the smoker ; and it is, so far, a greater mischief than 
drink, that it does not, by external evidence of its effect, expose its 
victim to the loss of repute which is the penalty of habitual drunken- 
ness.” 

The British Government, then, is at present the wholesale 
manufacturer of, and dealer in the poison Opium, which, for the sake 
of the profits of the trade, it forces upon China, thereby fostering a 
habit many times more prejudicial, in the competent opinion of Sir 
Thomas Wade, than the drunkenness of England and Ireland. This 
is what “we have done and are doing, as regards Opium.” 

When shall we realise this, and “rise as one man, and get rid of 
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the accursed thing?” At present our cruel and wicked conduct draws 
upon us the hatred of the Chinese nation. Nothing could exceed the 
pathos of the appeals that reach us from China. How can its moralists 
help contrasting, as they do, the character of Jesus with the policy 
pursued by his professed disciples for the sake of gain? How can its 
people help regarding us a nation of hypocrites, and crying against 
our missionaries “You killed our Emperor; you destroyed our 
summer palace ; you bring poison to ruin us ; and now you come to 
teach us virtue”? And how can we read without shame and contri- 
tion such words as these of the Chinese commissioner Lin. “To 
seek one’s own livelihood by the exposure of others to death, to seek 
one’s own advantage by other men’s injury—such acts are bitterly 
abhorrent to the nature of man, are utterly opposed to the ways of 
heaven ” ? 

Some of our readers may like to know that there is a “Society for 
the Suppression of the Opium Trade.” An annual subscription 
entitles to a copy of the Zhe Friend of China, a periodical which 
gives the latest information on subjects connected with the traffic. 
Pamphlets and tracts will be sent on application to the Secretary, 
Rev. F. Storrs Turner, B.A., at the Society’s Office, Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C. 


Che Cross of Christ. 


OHE Atonement Sermon of the late Canon Mozley has been 
received by numerous minds, occupying a position on the 
thoughtful side of dogmatic orthodoxy, as a cultivated and solid 
vindication of a prime article of the faith. It is a discourse which few 
of us can read without being deeply interested ; displaying as it does 
great strength and originality of mind, together with great earnestness, 
bent on an uncompromising defence of the popular doctrine against 
the attacks of heresy. Dr. Mozley does not lose anything of his own 
individuality while acting as a leading counsel for the defence. He 
So gives out his statements as to make us conscious that all his 
intellect and soul are sincerely pressing them on the reader’s atten- 
tion. One feels the presence of the man in what he says; and the 
doctrine, familiar in all other respects, is renewed by being passed 
through his mind and heart. 
_ We have been accustomed to state our doctrine of the Atonement 
in few words; and have deemed few words necessary to expose the 
flaws in the ordinary reasoning from the cross of Christ to the 
salvation of the world. The force and fervour of the sermon before 
us seem at first to suggest that we may have missed something, and 
to demand that we should go over the road once more, Our objec- 
tlons are taken hold of, and the metal of which our heresy is made 
undergoes a trial. Dr. Mozley makes a vigorous effort to understand, 
and at the same time to undermine, our case. He asks, What is it 
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that Unitarians, and some other Christian people, wish to urge 
against the great faith which rests in Christ as our justifying plea? 
What is the ground of this antagonism to the doctrine of that sacrifice 

. . . ’ 
voluntarily offered, which is accepted by the Father, in place of our 
own lost righteousness? ‘The answers made by Dr. Mozley leave us 
much as we were, as to the broad line which divides us from him ; 
while we feel due admiration of his strenuous eloquence, and grate- 
fully record some things in common between us. 

A ready and ungrudging assent to some of Canon Mozley’s 
propositions, and a sharp refusal to admit others, form the attitude of 
our mind toward the view of Atonement expounded in this remark- 
able discourse. That the voluntary sacrifice of Christ stands out 
beyond anything else on earth in its power of appeal to what is best 
in man ; that the contemplation of it quickens in the human soul the 
spirit which makes us children of God, we more and more believe, 
Nay, that there runs through all our life and association on earth the 
principle of vicarious action and suffering, has long been a special 
point in our teaching. We fully accept this principle, and regard the 
cross of Christ as belonging to it, and exemplifying it in the most 
significant way. If Canon Mozley will allow us to view in the cross 
the highest embodiment of a universal truth of things; if he will 
permit us to see in Christ’s sacrifice the perfection of duty and love, 
duty undertaken for others’ sakes, love surrendering itself for others’ 
good; then will we ungrudgingly use his language. No picture 
indeed “has called forth the moral affections of men so strongly, and 
presented so sublime and transcendent an object for them.” As the 
summit and sanction of a law of life, which has its root in all human 
affection, its home in all human affairs, we can and we do accept the 
truth of the Atonement. The bearing of another’s burden, which 
hallows and sustains society, and the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, mutually interpret and confirm each other. 

But the doctrine of Atonement as found in the theologies most in 
vogue, and as defended by Dr. Mozley, has no organic union with 
human life. It stands by itself; it is isolated and absolute. God, in 
accepting Christ for all, rejects all else for Christ. He makes no 
account of the general principle, to which Christ’s death bears the 
highest, the holiest, the most irrefragable witness. No other exempli- 
fication of this principle, however plainly akin to that of Christ, 
however directly the result of the influence of Christ, is allowed to 
have anything to do with the reality of salvation. God has pre- 
ordained that Christ shall die for the guilty. Let men suffer for their 
fellows as they will, this single oftering, this alone, moves the heart of 
God. Christ comes, and bows his head to the Father’s will; he is 
crucified. Then begin to flow the compassions whose springs have 
been before restrained. God is become merciful, and Christian hope 
dares to look up into His face. 

Dr. Mozley speaks of the change that occurs in God’s feelings ; 
and his tone is characteristically explicit. ‘The Gospel, then, puts 
before us the doctrine of the Atonement in this light, that the mercy 
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of God is called out toward man by our Lord Jesus Christ’s generous 
sacrifice of himself.” He means, then frst called out, or he means 
nothing to his purpose. But we cannot conceive of a reluctant mercy 
waiting, until then, on the part of God ; and at that one act breaking 
forth in full and overflowing tides to wash away our sin. The quality 
of mercy is not thus strained. Had there been no Christ crucified, 
it were still a sure word of prophecy that, from the beginning until 
now, God is Love, and love is of God. 

It is true that Dr. Mozley would answer this by his assumption that 
“ He who is sent is one with Him who sends.” And our reply to that 
would be a twice-told tale. Our strongest objection to the prevalent 
way of representing the perfect oneness subsisting between God and 
Christ is that, just where this truth should be most firmly held, there 
the current doctrine lets it altogether disappear. Of what avail is it 
to tell us of an eternal Union before all ages, if, when time and sin 
begin, and souls are needing God, the Fountain of the Godhead 
holds aloof in wrath, or wraps Himself in uncompassionate justice, 
until the Son of the Godhead makes the sacrifice of love? The 
doctrine of Unity of Essence cannot fill the gap created by the 
effacement of Identity of Character. 

Under all the forms in which it may be stated, there is one thing 
in the Atonement doctrine which specially attracts men’s hearts, and 
draws them to it with loving belief. It sets before them, and brings 
home to their needs, the gracious spirit of Jesus Christ, wearing our 
nature and glorifying God in it. In his career, human and divine, 
apart from our special theories about it, or above them all, men see 
the true sonship which they owe to God. We too would come to 
God in Christ’s name, feeling our right to use it as the highest name, 
and finding it a passport into the kingdom of heaven. 


Talk we of morals, O thou bleeding Lamb, 
The best morality is love of thee. 


Congregational Mdemoirs— Cemplepatrick. 


SUCCESSION OF MINISTERS. 


I, JOSIAS WELSH, 1626-34. 
(A vacancy of 12 years). 


(A vacancy of 2 years). 


. ROBERT WHITE, 1755-1772. 
. JOHN ABERNETHY, 1774-1796. 


ROBERT CAMPBELL, 1796-1855. 


» J. M‘FERRAN, Jan. 2-July 10, 1849. 


5 
6 
2. ANTHONY KENNEDY, 1646-97. Ve 
8 
9 


3. Js. KiRKPATRICK, D. D. 1699-1706, . JOSEPH NELSON. 1850-1852. 
(A vacancy of 3 years). | 10, SAMUEL FERGUSON, 1852-1854. 
4. WM. LIVINGSTONE, 1709-1758. | 11, ROBERT CAMPBELL, 1854——. 
eis: WELSH, the first Presbyterian minister of Templepatrick, 
was the second or third son of John Welsh, minister successively 
of Selkirk, Kirkcudbright, and Ayr, in Scotland, and afterwards of two 
or three places in France, to which country he went when banished 
from his native land for non-conformity in 1606. Josias Welsh’s 
mother was Elizabeth Knox, third daughter of John Knox by his 
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second wife, Margaret Stewart. The Scottish Reformer was therefore 
the grandfather of the first Presbyterian minister of Templepatrick. 

Elizabeth Knox was a worthy daughter of “the man who never 
feared the face of clay.” M/‘Crie, in his life of her father, represents 
the following conversation to have taken place between her and King 
James I., on the occasion of her pleading with that monarch for 
liberty for her husband, who was far gone in consumption, to return 
to Scotland for the benefit of his native air. The King, knowing that 
her husband was John Welsh, asked her who was her father. She 
replied, “John Knox.” “Knox and Welsh!” exclaimed the King, 
‘the devil never made such a match as that.” “It’s right like, sir,” 
said she, ‘‘ for we never speir’d his advice.” He asked her how many 
children her father had left, and if they were lads or lasses. She 
said three, and that they were all lasses. “God be thanked,” cried 
the King, lifting up both hands, “for an they had been three lads, I 
had never bruiked my three kingdoms in peace.” She again urged 
her request that he would give her husband his native air. ‘“‘ Give 
him his native air,” replied the King, “ give him the devil.” “Give 
that to your hungry courtiers,” said she, offended at his profaneness. 
He told her, at last, that if she would persuade her husband to 
submit to the bishops, he would allow him to return to Scotland. 
Mrs. Welsh, lifting up her apron, and holding it toward the King, 
replied, in the true spirit of her father, “‘ Please your Majesty, I’d 
rather kep his head there.” 

The exact date of the birth of Josias Welsh is not known, but he 
must have been born either late in the sixteenth, or very early in the 
seventeenth century. An inscription on his tombstone (which will 
be given hereafter) states (or stated) that he was “born in Scotland, 
and bred up in France.” Now we know that it was in 1606 that his 
father was banished from Scotland for attending the Assembly at 
Aberdeen in that year, and went to France. It must, therefore, have 
been before that date that his son Josias was born. The place of his 
birth was in all probability the town of Ayr, which was his father’s 
last ministerial charge in Scotland. But it was in France that he 
spent his early youth, or (as the above inscription expresses it) was 
“bred up.” 

The following extract from a letter written when he was in France 
by John Welsh to his friend Boyd, of Trochrig, and dated ‘‘Jonsach, 
May 3, 1612,” gives a touching and melancholy account of the con- 
dition of the Scottish exile. The orthography in the original is half 
French and half English. ‘‘ My family has been and yet is exercised 
with continual affliction. I am almost swallowed up with sorrow. 
One grief tumbles one upon another. My dolours are impossible to 
express, and so much the more intolerable to bear, that I have none 
unto whom I may communicate them, and from whom I may receive 
any consolation. I know it is the hand of the Almighty. The cup is 
bitter, but I trust the fruit shall be sweeter. I dwine and die in 
languor. My soul is consumed and withered, but the Lord will 
send deliverance when it shall please Him. It is the Lord’s indigna- 
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tion, and I will bear it in the measure He will communicate unto me. 
Brother, I trust you will help me by your prayers. I dow not [am 
not able to] write. My strength is failed me. You will pity my 
sorrows, and recommend them unto Him who is the God of my 
consolation, and knows how to comfort the abject and humble.” 
(Miscellany of the Wodrow Society, 1. 558). é bea 

Josias Welsh is said to have received the rudiments of his literary 
education under the attention and care of his father. At the conclu- 
sion of this preparatory training, he was sent to pursue his studies at 
the great Reformed College of Geneva, which seminary was probably 
recommended to his father as the place at which his son should enter 
on his collegiate curriculum, not only by the eminence and orthodoxy 
of its professors, but by its proximity to France, in which he then 
resided. After he left Geneva, Josias Welsh returned to Scotland, 
his native country (although his father continued for some time after- 
wards to live in France) ; for in 1617 we find him studying at the 
College of Glasgow, under Robert Boyd, of Trochrig, then Principal of 
that seat of learning. With Glasgow College Josias Welsh had a 
further connexion as teacher as well as pupil. We are told that “on 
his return from Geneva to his native land, he was found so perfect in 
literary acquirements, that he was appointed immediately to the 
Professorship of Humanity in that University.” This distinction, 
however, he did not long retain, for he was driven from his professorial 
chair (probably in the winter of 1621-2), by the forcible imposition at 
Glasgow, under Principal John Cameron, Boyd’s successor, of the 
practice of kneeling at Communion, and other non-Presbyterian 
observances. The same cause had made Josias Welsh’s former 
teacher, Robert Boyd, of Trochrig, resign his office as Principal of 
Glasgow College; “for that shining light (as Blair of Bangor says) 
finding it impossible to sit in Rome and strive with the Pope, thought 
proper for peace sake to yield up his charge in winter 1621-2.” 

Being thus thrown out of professional employment, Josias Welsh 
happened to meet with Robert Blair, who also had been obliged to 
demit his charge in Glasgow College on account of his non-conformity 
to the Articles of Perth, and who, under the patronage of Lord 
Clandeboye, had taken refuge in Bangor (County Down), of which 
place he was the first Presbyterian minister. By Blair, Josias Welsh 
was induced to imitate his example, and emigrate to Ireland. “The 
last time,” says Blair, ‘I had been in Scotland, I met Mr. Josias 
Welsh, and finding of how zealous a spirit he was, I exhorted him to 
hasten over to Ireland, where he would find work enough and I 
hoped success too; and so it came to pass.” In thus securing the 
services of Josias Welsh for the Irish Mission, which in those days 
was somewhat similar in character to our present missions to the 
heathen, Blair was doubtless influenced by finding, as he states, that 
in the case of his young friend and destined fellow-labourer amongst 
the Irish, “a great measure of that spirit which wrought in and by | 
the father rested also upon the son.” Dr. Stephenson, in his 
“ Historical Essay on the Parish and Congregation of Templepatrick,” 
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gives some further particulars as to the causes (one of which was the 
state of his health) which led Josias Welsh at this time to remove to 
Ireland, and also as to the circumstance which determined his choice 
of a location in this country. ‘ Mr. Welsh’s constitution,” says Dr. 
Stephenson, “was naturally delicate, and his health impaired by 
confinement and study, for the restoration of which it was thought 
proper that he should withdraw from the tumults which struggles for 
Christian liberty are apt to produce. As many of his Christian 
Brethren and Fathers were enjoying liberty of conscience in Ireland, 
he thought departure to this country most advisable, where he would 
probably receive shelter, protection and health, particularly from Mr. 
Shaw, a gentleman from Ayrshire who had settled in the Townland 
of Ballybentragh, on the North side of the Six-mile-water.” To this 
gentleman accordingly Josias Welsh made his way, and we shall find 
that Mr. Shaw was afterwards mainly influential in bringing about his 
settlement in Templepatrick. CLASSON PORTER. 
[These Memoirs are in continuation of a most valuable series which appeared 
in the Christian Unitarian 1863-66, and embraced the histories of the congregations 


of Broadisland (Ballycarry) ; Larne and Kilwaughter ; Raloo; Cairncastle; and 
Glenarm.—ED. Désctfie]. 


Che Epistle of Barnabas. 


HE island of Cyprus, about the beginning of our era, gave birth 
to a Jew named Joseph. Nature enriched him with a noble 
presence, fortune added substantial means, and a brave and generous 
spirit lifted him to the rank of those in whom men instinctively place 
confidence. His tribe was that of Levi, a circumstance which gave 
him a hereditary claim upon the religious respect of hisrace. But in 
early manhood he abandoned the traditions of the synagogue to 
embrace the new guidance of the Gospel, and interpreted literally the 
precept to forsake all and follow Christ. His devotion threw his 
whole property into the slender treasury of the infant Church ; the 
timely aid and powerful example won for him the grateful designation, 
“ Son of Encouragement” (Barnabas), which henceforth became his 
familiar name. Enthusiasm is often illiberal, but the enthusiasm of 
Barnabas made him one of the foremost of that noble band who gave 
effect to the world-wide aims of the Christian movement. The 
welcome of his heart of sympathy and hand of fellowship secured the 
recognition of the claims of the Cilician Rabbi who became the 
greatest of the Apostles. His historical figure gradually recedes 
behind that of St. Paul; and when, for some unexplained reason, he 
found himself no longer able to follow the lead of this commanding 
mind, his Jove-like form drops out of the scanty annals of the 
Apostolic age. 
Outside of the New Testament there is an ancient writing which 
the Church has persistently associated with his name. ‘That this 
Epistle was actually written by Barnabas cannot be absolutely 
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affrmed. The question must always remain an open one, for the 
work itself is entirely anonymous. Doubt on the subject is perfectly 
legitimate, for in the existing remains of. Christian literature we have 
no voucher for the Epistle till we come to Clement of Alexandria, 
near the end of the second century. On the other hand, when we do 
find it quoted, it is invariably quoted as the work of Barnabas the 
Apostle ; and his name stands prefixed to it in the earliest and only 
complete copy we have, the Sinaitic, 4th century. This copy Mr. 
Sharpe has just reprinted, accompanying it with an interleaved 
English translation. To general readers, as well as to scholars, the 
Epistle is now accessible, in a most convenient and inexpensive form. 

Whether the Epistle be from the hand of an Apostle or not, it 1s 
clear that the Church of the Second Century believed it to be so. 
And yet they esteemed it no part of Holy Scripture. It was regarded 
as Apostolic, but not as Canonical. Employing a term to which we 
are, perhaps, more accustomed, it was not inspired. But when we 
speak of a writing as inspired of God, we merely indicate the source 
whence its substance directly comes ; we do not expressly define its 
special character. Scripture itself has thus defined the precise 
character of the inspiration it claims: “ Every writing inspired of 
God is also serviceable for teaching, for conviction, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness” (2 Tim. iii. 16). In modern phrase, 
such a writing is a standard, both of faith and practice. In older 
phraseology, it is caxonical, which means the same thing ; for a Lavon 
is a rigid rod, useful to measure by. 

Now it is instructive to know that the Early Church did not deem 
all Apostolic writings as a matter of course inspired, that is, service- 
able as standards. In later times, it has come almost to be taken as 
an axiom that whatever an Apostle wrote must necessarily have been 
perfect. This was not the judgment of the early Church. Clement 
held that Barnabas wrote this Epistle ; he quoted it with veneration ; 
but he does not scruple to criticise it, and to differ with some of the 
arguments it contains. That is to say, he accorded to it a position 
lower than that occupied by authoritative Scripture. 

We shall have no true idea of the literary position of the Bible, 
until we realise that the books it embraces were selected, for the best 
reasons, and on the ground of their contents, from the inferior mass 
of contemporary literature. In the Old Testament we read of books, 
and books, too, by prophets, which never gained admission as parts 
of Scripture. What has become of the Vision of Iddo, or the Vision 
of Gad, both of them seers? Where are Solomon’s collections of 
natural history? We seek them in vain in our Bibles; they never 
came into the Canon ; their contents excluded them. Similarly there 
were writings which we might have expected to find in the New 
Testament, but they have no place there. St. Paul speaks (1 Cor. v. 
9) of a former Epistle written by him to Corinth; an Epistle which 
has been suppressed, probably by himself. The advice which it con- 
tained had been couched in terms too general, and he writes again, to 
correct an ambiguity of phrase in reference to social dealings with 
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the world, which might have led to an impracticable isolation of 
Christian men. 

Barnabas, if it be Barnabas who speaks in the Epistle we are 
considering, disclaims altogether the voice of authority. On the 
contrary he is studiously modest ; reminding us of the openness of 
St. Paul in those passages where he speaks not by commandment but 
by permission, and frankly owns, ‘‘as for the rest, speak I, not the 
Lord ;” “I have no commandment of the Lord” (1 Cor. vii. 6, 12, 25). 
Barnabas distinctly says, “I, not as a teacher, but as one of your- 
selves, will set forth a few things ;” “I ask you this as being one of 
yourselves and in a private capacity ;” ‘‘not as a teacher, but as 
becometh one who loveth ;” “so far as it was within my capacity and 
simpleness to enlighten you, it is the hope of my mind and soul, with 
my earnest desire, to have omitted nothing of the things which bear 
upon salvation.” This is the tone throughout; and it explains 
perfectly well why it would have been impossible to elevate this work, 
even supposing it Apostolic, to the rank of authoritative Scripture. 

The argument of the Epistle is as follows: Christian truth com- 
prises three great principles, or dogmara, as the writer callsthem. The 
first is Zife, by which is meant not the life hereafter (as Mr. Sharpe 
would explain it), but the Spiritual Life. The second is Fuzth, the 
starting point of the Spiritual Life, which is viewed as an instrument 
of intellectual discernment, otherwise described as Righteousness 
of Judging; and, if accompanied by Fear, Patience, Long-suffering, and 
Self-restraint, issuing in Wisdom, Understanding, Knowledge and 
Science. The third is Hope, the culmination of the Spiritual Life ; 
tor Hope, in the writer’s view, embraces Love, Cheerfulness, and that 
Gladness which is the testimony of righteous exertion. 

In developing this scheme of Christian truth, it is an object very 
dear to the writer to bring out the spiritual or mystical meaning of 
the Old Testament dispensation, not simply as preparing the way for, 
but as actually containing, in a covert form, the teaching of the 
Gospel. Mr. Sharpe has well shown that the main argument against 
its genuineness drawn from the internal characteristics of this 
Epistle, falls to the ground, as soon as it is admitted that an Apostle, 
employing only his own judgment, may reason fancifully, and use 
Scripture in an arbitrary way. Barnabas is the Swedenborg of his 
day. By help of the Science of Correspondences, the Swedish 
philosopher forced the Book of Genesis to yield spiritual meanings 
which no one could find upon its surface. The Science (gvosis) of 
Barnabas is not dissimilar in its character, and is often very ingeniously 
applied. Thus he asks, why Moses limited the list of edible animals 
to the ruminant and cloven-footed. And he replies, that it is to 
teach the truth that the righteous man must ruminate the word of 
the Lord, and that his footing must be a double one, planting him 
firmly in the duties of this world, and in the hopes of the next. 

There are better things than this in the Epistle of Barnabas. The 
closing chapters, heralded by the happier words, “Let us pass to 
another science and teaching,” describe the Way of Life and the Way 
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of Death, with an unmistakeable force of direct moral appeal. Here 
there is nothing that is not salutary and admirable. 

Mr. Sharpe fixes the date of the Epistle at the earliest possible 
time, namely a.D. 70, and thinks it written from an obscure retreat in 
which Barnabas had found safety from Nero’s persecution. We have 
not space to examine here the evidence for these positions. It turns 
upon some minute points of verbal criticism. In Mr. Sharpe’s Greek 
text we notice a few misprints, easily detected by the reader. We 
should have been glad if there had been some distinct mark to specity 
the additions by the corrector of the manuscript. One of these (the 
quotation from Matt. v. 42), has an important bearing on the date of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. We are not quite at one with Mr. Sharpe in 
some of his interpretations. For example “the Black One,” as the 
context shows, is not the Devil, but Death, ze, Spiritual Death ; 
though it is true that Death’s Way is presided over by ‘‘ messengers of 
Satan.” But we trust we have said enough to induce some of our 
readers to study the Epistle for themselves. A veteran Biblical scholar 
has again earned our gratitude by this excellent edition (Williams and 
Norgate) of a work valuable for comparison with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the writings of St. Paul. 


®eorge Eliot’s Classical Cutor. 


HAT Warwickshire men are the cream of creation, is of course a 
received article of faith among themselves ; but the world out- 
side has been known to rebuke this self-complacency with the sarcasm, 
“Tt is true you did produce Shakspere, but you have never produced 
anything since—except Brummagem.” It was in vain for the men of 
Warwickshire to protest in the name of a long list of literary worthies, 
headed by Dugdale and Drayton; the recital fell on “ ears that 
smiled.” Equally in vain was it to endeavour to comfort themselves 
with the truth that, as it was enough for Ayrshire to have cradled a 
single Burns, so for Warwickshire to have been the parent of a 
Shakspere was in itself a sufficiency of renown ; the sarcasm rankled 
still. But at length its sting is gone; it can never be repeated more. 
For, all the world now knows that George Eliot was born in Warwick- 
shire. That same Midland county gave birth to the great master and 
the great mistress of English speech, names presently linked together 
in men’s mouths as holding royal rank among authors, crowned, by 
the verdict of the hour, with that homage which befits the kindred 
genius of the truest delineators of human character. 

Not only was George Eliot a Warwickshire woman, but in 
Warwickshire she received her mental training. If Shakspere had 
small Latin and less Greek, the same cannot be well affirmed of George 
Eliot. The quiet young woman who, on the spur of the moment, 
could set a learned doctor right in his quotation from Epictetus, had 
sufficient skill in the languages to have caught even Rare Ben tripping. 
We all know who was her master in classic studies ; for the news- 
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papers have duly chronicled the fact that, at Coventry, she took lessons 
in Greek and Latin from a certain Rev. T. Sheepshanks, M.A. It 
may entertain the admirers of George Eliot to tell them a little more 
about her classical tutor ; and we have a fancy that among our various 
readers may be found some few, with sufficient tincture of a classic 
taste to relish for its own sake the passing sketch of an English 
Grammar-school Master of a good old sort. 

A Yorkshire man by birth, if we mistake not, was Thomas 
Sheepshanks ; a man of good family, and if not wealthy, nearly allied 
to wealth, for the munificent donor of the Sheepshanks’ Collection to 
the nation was his cousin. How the Sheepshankes came by their 
strange name, is a puzzle. Pert schoolboys solved the riddle to their 
complete satisfaction, by a glance at their master’s lanky nether limbs, 
which in later life betrayed no sign of the protuberance called the calf. 
The owner of the name put forth another explanation. He preferred 
to believe that the designation had no reference to legs. Those who 
thought so, divided it wrongly. What it really meant, he said, was 
“sheeps’ hanks,” the woollen skeins dealt in by the Yorkshire folk 
from whom he sprang. Be that as it may, the wits of Cambridge 
seem to have adopted the more obvious etymology. Thomas 
Sheepshanks had issued, as his maiden publication, some little critical 
essay on the “ Satyrs ” of Horace, as, following old Drant and Thomas 
Creech, he chose to spell the word. Whereupon this biting tetrastich 
was affixed to the door of the young tutor’s rooms at Trinity College : 

“* The Satyrs of old were Satyrs of note, 
With the head of a Man and the shanks of a Goat ; 
But the Satyrs of Cambridge all Satyrs surpass, 
With the shanks of a Sheep and the head of an 

Sheepshanks left Cambridge to become Head Assistant in Shrews- 
bury School, under Butler, once Vicar of Kenilworth, and afterwards 
Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry. For Butler, his reverence was 
unbounded. Butler’s influence probably procured him the Rectorship 
of the Edinburgh Academy, to which he removed from the Head 
Mastership of the School at Falmouth. His career at Edinburgh, 
from July, 1828, to July, 1829, was not particularly popular. Grievously 
did he sin against the pride of Scottish scholarship, by stating officially 
in his public capacity, that “much of that which made a fair show and 
passed for knowledge, was mere show without substance.” In particu- 
lar, he did not hesitate to express a sovereign contempt for the 
linguistic attainments of George Dunbar, then professor of Greek. 
Offended susceptibility took a ludicrous revenge. Sheepshanks was 
invited to a dinner party, at which the guests all bore names of ovine 
sound, Lamb, Trotter, &c., while the host is said to have ingeniously 
directed the conversation to the topography of Muttonhole, a hamlet 
near Edinburgh. This was considered in the highest style of 
Caledonian reprisal. 

From Edinburgh Mr. Sheepshanks went as Head Master to St. 
Peter’s School, Pimlico; and on the r1ith February, 1834, he was 
unanimously elected to the Head Mastership of the Coventry 
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Grammar School, an appointment then associated with the Rectory 
of St. John’s, Bablake. He held the conjoint offices till 1857, and 
the Rectory up to within a year of his death. iit: 

For many a long year no figure was more familiar in the ancient 
streets of the city of the three spires than that of the scholarly and 
eccentric Head Master. Wrapped, if it were a wintry day, in his 
ample cloak, safe in all weathers to have his stockings about his 
heels, his tall, lithe, bent frame tripped quickly along, heedless of 
passers-by, who often turned round to look, attracted by his piercing 
eyes, his hearty laugh, his absent manner, or his swinging cane. 
The school in which he taught was a venerable foundation, estab- 
lished by a Kentish man, John Hales of the club foot, King Harry 
the Eighth’s Clerk of the Hanaper. The school-building consisted 
of the chapel and vestry of an ancient hospital, being part of a good 
slice of Church plunder secured by him of the hanaper. Its choir- 
like aspect was fully retained, and each lad in the higher forms had 
his separate stall of dark antique carved oak. The fragments of an 
old library, much abused, possessed some historic interest. The 
books had been originally collected by one of the first Head Masters, 
Philemon Holland, the same Doctor of Physic who prefixed to his 
translation of Pliny the often quoted lines, 

With one sole pen I writ this book, 
Made of a grey goose quill, 


A pen it was, when I it took, 
A pen I leave it still. 


It was a fine library when young Lucius Carey, afterwards the heroic 
Lord Falkland (a Unitarian as some contend, certainly a brave and 
enlightened thinker, who “pitied unlearned gentlemen on a rainy 
day”) came hither to imbibe multifarious lore from its ponderous 
folios. 

Judged by more modern requirements, it might be reckoned that 
the teaching of Thomas Sheepshanks, and his ideal of education, had 
no great range. His rich stores of literature were chiefly English and 
classical ; and he never quoted, probably never inquired into, the 
labours of the Germans. A thorough mathematician, he lived before 
the days of the “ ologies.” But, few men ever set a higher standard 
of work in the departments which he cultivated. His one great aim 
was to impress upon his pupils the value and the need of ‘‘a close 
and accurate style of study and investigation.” An old pupil has 
written of him :—“ As a schoolmaster he was one such as the high 
pressure of the present day makes very scarce. Not getting up certain 
subjects which would tell in an examination, or anxious for his credit’s 
sake to pass as many clever boys as possible, he steadily attacked the 
dulness of the least-gifted scholar, and by dint of explanation, illustra- 
tion, cross-questioning, and repetition, he compelled him to make a 
progress which was not likely to be lost ; and although this was not 
the most rapid progress for the cleverer boys, it made all their work 
so simple and clear to them, that their lessons were more of a recrea- 
tion than a labour, and they left school with no distaste for school 
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work ; while the others felt the advantage of close application, after 
the irksomeness of it had gone by. Technical rules, until a perfect 
familiarity with the rationale made them harmless in his sight, were 
his abomination. Cram, under such a master, was simply impossible.” 

The irreverent schoolboy nature easily found materials .for 
amusement in some of Old Sheepy’s oddities. In addition to his often 
unkempt appearance, his rapid, shrill, broken mode of utterance was 
mirth-provoking. He had a peculiar trick of substituting a wrong 
word or omitting the right one. This, combined with his execrable 
penmanship, the result of a broken finger, made him suggest the 
following pithy sentence as an appropriate inscription for his 
pile of sermons: “ Insert a wof/, wherever it seems to be required.” 
Many were the pranks played upon him, for great was his guileless- 
ness. But though the idle feared his tongue, and occasionally felt 
his lash (a portentous whip of gutta percha replaced in his desk the 
ancient ferula) his genuine kindliness conciliated a warmer feeling 
than that of mere respect. Among other qualities in Mr. Sheep- 
shanks which favourably impressed the schoolboy mind, was his utter 
freedom from pretence. He was never afraid of looking up a word 
before his class.) Many a master will do this, when he thinks the 
boys have not got their eyes upon him ; but Old Sheepy would frankly 
hoist up to his knee the weather-beaten Scapula, elephantine tome, 
which lay at his feet, hunt for a reference or an inflection, and bang 
the volume down again to the floor; affording thus a lesson in 
sincerity, which was worth fully as much as the lesson in Greek. 

Mr. Sheepshanks had little of the conventional clergyman about 
him. He could say ‘“ By George !” and he could go to the play, and 
tell a good story of many a great actor. Devout without affectation, 
his religious convictions retained an almost childlike simplicity and 
directness. He probably never entertained an unorthodox opinion ; 
he certainly never expressed an illiberal sentiment. It was the 
custom of the school to repeat the Catechism on Monday mornings. 
Dissenting boys were excused this exercise, and got Psalms by heart 
instead. Sheepshanks thought the distinction invidious, and set 
Psalms to all alike, only stipulating that the Church boys should !earn 
theirs from the Prayer-book version. At length a Scottish Episco- 
palian lad manufactured a complaint out of the discovery that the 
Prayer-book Psalms had sometimes more verses than the Bible ones ; 
whereupon Sheepshanks, much amused at the supposed grievance, 
put all on the footing of the Authorised Version. Monday morning 
was given up to Scriptural instruction ; and this,-on a plan unusually 
interesting and educative, supplied a ’solid and thorough training in 
the contents of the Old Testament and the Greek text of the New. 
No outside manual was ever used except Watts’ Scripture History ; 
“ because,” said Sheepshanks, “the Dissenters can’t object to it, and 
‘the Church boys may use it with profit.” How little the Head 
Master was inclined to interfere with the independent exercise of 
religious thought, may be gathered from the following lines, written 
to an old pupil. “Of course I should have been better pleased, if 
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you had not been, as you term yourself, ‘a heretic ;’ and, when you 
were under my care, I thought you would have decided otherwise ; 
but, ‘Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? To hisown 
master he standeth or falleth,’ is the language of one who combined 
zeal with charity ina higher degree than almost any man who ever lived. 
Fare you well. The Almighty will, I trust, guide us both toa knowledge 
of His Truth.” 

On 7th September, 1870, the ill-fated “‘Captain” went down, and 
with her went down her gallant commander,-the old Head Master’s 
son Dick. This was indeed a sore trial to a most affectionate father, 
himself now in shattered health. Yet he lived on for several years, 
attaining the ripe age of 79, and at length passed away on the 6th 
January, 1875. He died in London, but they laid him under the 
_ green sod at Coventry. 

If the name of Thomas Sheepshanks is remembered in history, 
it will be because, in the course of the year 1842, George Eliot 
studied her Latin and Greek with him. After the publication of 
Adam Bede, the Mill on the Floss, Silas Marner, Romola, and Felix 
Holt, the old man was once asked, what sort of a pupil the great 
novelist had proved. “She got on very well for a young lady,” he 
replied, “very well, indeed; but I think if she had been a little 
longer under my care, it would have done her no harm.” 
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A alk to the Children. 


Hy)? you like figures? Perhaps you don’t. But I want you to try 

to think of some. There are about 1,550 millions of people 
in our world. Nearly one half of these are men and women; all the 
others are boys and girls, big and little. Just think how many 
children there must be then all around our earth. Many belong to 
your school and church. Then there are other schools and churches 
with children in them. Other towns, and other countries, across the 
seas, all have children in them. Wherever we go there are boys and 
girls. And if all these’are counted. we might reckon 775 million 
children all alive this very minute. 

Now, what are all you boys and girls going to do, 775 millions of 
you? One thing is sure ; you'll be women and men by and by. If 
you live, you must grow up. And then there are some things that 
you'll be bound to do. The men and women that are in the world 
do its work ; they keep all going every day. They till the fields ; 
they run the machinery ; they manage the ships; they do all the 
business. Every bit of food we eat, and every piece of stuff we wear, 
has to be grown, and made, and carried by the men and women in 
the world just now. but all these men are going to die. Not many 
of them will be here in fifty years, may be. And who are going to 
take their places? Why you! You 775 million boys and girls will 
be the men and women then; and you will have to do the work and 
find the bread, won’t you? 
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There are lazy men and women in the world to-day. There are 
bad men and women; there are men that can’t be trusted, and 
women that are silly. There are great men and women alive this 
moment; workers, thinkers, speakers, writers, warriors. And there 
are plain, good men, and sweet, rich-hearted women, who just do 
their day’s work quietly. A minute will come when all these, the 
lazy, the great, the good, will have passed on. But see! Here are 
the children! Here they come, 775 millions of them! All you 
boys and girls, what are you for? Now I will try to tell you. 

You might be great. 

Notice what I say : you might be great. I don’t say you will. I 
don’t say you must. I only say you might. Why not? All the 
great men and women were once boys and girls like you. They span 
tops, and nursed dolls, and played marbles, and tasted the sugar, and 
didn’t always shut the door. There was a Scotch boy at a grammar 
school in Edinburgh. The other boys used to laugh at him as a 
dunce. That boy was called Walter Scott, whose stories ’m sure 
you know. There was a plain-looking little girl in a house at Nor- 
wich. She was deaf, and every day for seven years she cried. She 
mended stockings like any other girl Her name was Harriet 
Martineau. When she grew up she wrote books that everybody 
read; and when she travelled in America she was treated like a 
queen. 

One day, about forty years ago, there was a lot of boys in an 
American school. <A gentleman called, and he was asked to say a 
word or two to the children. Hedidso. He was telling them what 
they might make of themselves. There was a little boy near the 
gentleman. While he was talking, he put his hand on that boy’s 
head, and said, ‘Who knows? this little boy, out of your school, 
might be President of the United States.” That boy, James Garfield, 
grew up, and last year he actually was elected President ! 

I don’t mean that the gentleman knew this would be. He might 
have put his hand on any boy’s head. But, as it happened, he put 
it on the right sort of boy. Little Garfield was just the bey that may 
become great. I'll tell you why. His father was dead. His mother 
was poor. There was no one to keep her, but this boy. He first 
had to go to work at the bench. Then he went to work in the boats, 
because he could make a little more money for his mother. One 
time he fell ill, and took to reading. He longed to study, but he was 
bound to work. What do you think he did? He had made up his 
mind to go to college. So he got up early, and did half a day’s work 
before college time ; he did the other half at night after he came from 
college. Then he worked at home all Saturdays. To help pay his 
fees at college, he offered to make the fires, sweep the floors, and clean 
the boots. 

That’s the kind of boy or girl that always does become great. 
And if I knew that you were just of such stuff and spirit as young 
Garfield, I would say to you to-day, not you might, but you will, as 
sure as you’re born, become great. What say you? Are you poor as 
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he was? Will you work as he worked? Can you be, as General Garfield 
has been all through his life, brave, simple, true and good? Now, 
take the next thing : - 

You can be good. 

Some of the 775 millions of children will have to be great, or in 
fifty years we shall have no great men and women on this earth. 
But to be great, a great engineer, a great lawyer, a great thinker, a 
great business man, a great sea captain, or field general ; and it is 
not wrong to wish to be any of these; but to be great, like this, is 
not the best thing in the world. There was a Macedonian prince who 
lived 300 years before Christ. He was a matchless warrior. With 
his myriads of soldiers doing his bidding, he used to win every battle. 
It is said he conquered the whole world, and then sat down and cried 
because he hadn’t another world to conquer. Men called him 
Alexander the Great. But he stabbed his best friend in a passion, 
and himself died raving drunk. There was another man who lived in 
Athens. He too was a brave warrior. One time the Athenians 
wanted to be masters over all the other Greek states. “ Let us go in 
the night,” they said, “and burn all their ships. Then they can’t 
fight.” “Yes,” said Aristides, “that would certainly beat them ; but 
it would be very unjust.” He was so honest that his own people, for 
whom he had done so much, banished him out of the country. Yet 
everybody respected him, and called him Aristides the Just. One 
day he came back to the city to warn the citizens of an enemy, and 
helped them to drive the enemy away. Aristides had done all for 
his country, yet he died so poor there wasn’t money enough to bury 
him. So the people made him a splendid funeral, and gave his son 
great riches. Which was better, think you, to have been Alexander 
the Great, who was feared, or Aristides the Just, who was good ? 

I don’t know what work, or trade, or profession. you boys and 
girls are going to follow. But one thing we know, you are going to 
be women and men, if you live, and there are just two sorts of women 
and men, the bad and the good. And it will make a tremendous 
difference to this world fifty years from now, whether the 775 millions 
of children now in it turn out good or bad. You may be rich or 
may be poor; there’s one thing you all can be: you can be good. 
And here comes another thing : 

You ought, at any rate, to do and be your best. 

A lot of small boys were being examined in an English school. 
The inspector was severe. One little fellow he was very hard upon. 
He called him stupid, and what not, until the little fellow burst out : 
“ Please, sir, I’m doing my best.” Yes, that’s the thing. Are you 
doing your best? God wants us just to do and be our best. 

Fancy the difference between gentle Ruth and war-like Deborah. 
Stern Samuel was not anything like soft old Eli. And there is the 
same difference between boys and girls to-day. But they can all do 
their best. And that is what God will ask you about at the end. Not 
just how good you were, but did you do your best? Not were you as 
good as somebody else, but were you as good as you could be yourself? 
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You lost your temper many a time ; but did you do your best to 
keep it? You hurt other boys and girls by your words and doings 
often ; but did you do your best to make it up to them in kindness 
afterwards? You cheated ; did you do your best to make it square ? 
You forgot yourself in fear, and told lies ; did you try your best never 
to lie again? You were not in any very grand, easy place; but did 
you do your best in it? 

And now, dear children, P’ve done. Don’t forget, please, these 
things I’ve told you. Say them, each of you to yourself, just as I 
say them now: 


“I MAY BE GREAT. 
I CAN BE GOOD. 
I WILL DO MY BEST: 


GoD HELPING ME.” 


Chat jOraper did. 


‘* The most precious answer prayer can have, lies in the growing strength of 
the impulse towards the dreaded duty.” -GEORGE MACDONALD. 


And oft as he did look on me 
With eyes that seemed lit from the skies above, 
Speechless, I could but blush and flee, 


A HAD done wrong to one I loved, and love, 


Weak was I, fearing he would turn away 
Or scorn me, as I clasped his feet ; 
Like every wicked thing, I shunned the day, 
I could not bear the light to meet. 


When I could hold no longer in my breast 
The weight of my tormenting sin ; 
When came to me, by sun or moon, no rest, 
Because of the sharp pang within ; 


Then went I to my Father, and told all; 
My very soul I did lay bare. 

I scarce, it seemed, had spoken, when the thrall 
Broke, and I rose with courage rare. 


Straight ran I to my loved one, fresh from prayer, 
I bravely told the bitter wrong ; 
He clasped me to his heart in pitying care ; 
And angels sang love’s new sweet song. GAs: 
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VI.—( February 6th)—TuHE BirtHricuT.—Read Genesis xxv. 
27-34.—Special honour is given among us to the eldest son. Explain 
primogeniture. But the eldest son may not be the worthiest. The 
rational rule would be to reserve dignity for excellence. Yet it might 
be difficult to determine the worthiest. Opinions may vary on this 
point. So men have taken an arbitrary distinction, often leading to 
injustice and disappointments. It is easy to know which is the eldest 
son. It is well known which child of our Queen shall succeed as 
King ; which son of the Prince of Wales shall follow. Of Isaac’s 
twin-sons, Esau and Jacob, Esau was the elder, and would therefore 
be naturally chosen to fill the position of his father. 

As a rule we trace family resemblances. Exceptions are numerous 
and striking. Children of the same parents are often unlike in 
appearance and in mental qualities. Individuals may reproduce the 
outward features or moral characteristics of past generations ; a proof 
that men are “the children of whole lines of ancestors.” Esau 
inherited not the peaceful traits of his father or grandfather, but the 
wilder qualities of remoter ancestors. “A man of the field,” bold, 
strong, rough (Zsau=hairy), he loved hunting, adventure, excitement, 
a roving shepherd life, despised duller pursuits of industry. Impulsive, 
light-hearted, generous and frank ; yet too unsteady to be a leader of 
men. Jacob, a contrast to his brother; possessing the shrewdness 
which succeeds in a worldly sense : staid, sober, self-seeking, cautious, 
he saw the value of his brother’s birthright. This dzrthright was 
probably the double portion which the eldest son got, in order to push 
his fortunes in the world. It did not, as we shall see, necessarily 
imply the future headship of the family. The youngest son stayed at 
home, and had to look after the household. Jacob prevailed upon 
Esau to change places with him. 

Picture the scene : Jacob in his tent preparing lentile pottage : to 
him enters Esau, hungry and tired from a hunting expedition : the 
savoury smell: the request: the unbrotherly bargain: the rash 
agreement. 

Here the conduct of Esau is not to be admired. For present 
gratification he gives up substantial good. Every high character pur- 
sues the opposite course, sacrificing immediate enjoyment for ulterior 
good. This is the secret of excellence and of success. To become 
rich, aman must deny himself present indulgence and ease. To 
become learned, days and nights must be devoted to laborious study. 
Every great inventor or discoverer owes success to self-denial. 
Instance—Bernard Palissy, the Potter. 

Conduct of Jacob is yet more to be blamed. (1). He neglected 
the claims of brotherly affection ; a fault the more to be condemned 
because it is not recognised and punished by law. (2). He used un- 
worthy means to gain his end; he took advantage of his brother’s 
hunger to drive a hard bargain. Greed and ambition frequently 
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tempt to this course. History is full of records of schemes, plots, 
and crimes, to obtain wealth, power, and dignity. By the time suc- 
cess comes, wickedness has brought feelings which mar all the anti- 
cipated pleasure. Greeks called this Vemests ; Saxons, “ the again- 
bite of in-wit ;” we call it Remorse. 

VII.—/( February 13th ),—Tue Fraup.—Read Genesis xxvii. 1-45, 
-—Last lesson gave one transgression to which ambition drove Jacob. 
Now, another. Father, then, had power of life and death over his 
children. He could nominate which of them he would, to be his 
successor. Isaac meant to nominate Esau, and to confirm his choice 
by a blessing. Narrative shows that a d/essing was regarded in a very 
serious light. To receive a blessing is gratifying ; just as a curse is 
to be deprecated ; the one is a mark of good feeling towards us, the 
other of bad feeling. A father’s blessing is a sign of affection, and 
therefore greatly to be desired ; a father’s curse is horrible as a mark 
of ill-feeling.- In old times far more than this was thought to be 
involved, viz., that the utterance of the words would cause the good 
or the evil wish to come to pass. Wise men no longer think this. 
Sometimes, it is true, a blessing encourages, a curse frightens and 
deters. But God’s world is not governed by men’s wishes ; there is 
no sovereign power in men’s words to prosper or to blight us. Never- 
theless, the old idea clings: blessing of a good man, of a priest, of 
the Pope, thought to be influential. 

In this story of Esau and Jacob, Jacob obtains the blessing 
intended for Esau. The words pronounced are supposed irrevocable; 
and to carry with them the best fortune to the perfidious Jacob. But 
Esau gets a blessing too ; mark the pathos of his appeal. And Jacob’s 
after-prosperity had many draw-backs; his life not on the whole a 
happy one. 

As we read, we pity Esau and condemn Jacob. His action wasa 
fraud. In these days the law would punish it as acrime. We often 
read in our newspapers of punishments for impersonation, for forgery, 
for obtaining goods by false pretences. Rebekah sinned grievously 
in devising the fraud, and in inciting her son to carry it out. But 
Jacob cannot excuse himself on that ground. We cannot screen our 
own wrong-doing behind another’s wrong-doing. It is of no use to 
say ‘‘I only did so and so; my mother made me do it.” We must 
not sin, by whomsoever it is counselled. Jacob’s fault was glaring. 
Asked to do, for his own gain, what was wrong, he consented. 

VIII.—/( February 20th).—JacoB LEARNS THAT GOD IS NOT 
CONFINED TO ONE PrLace.—Read Genesis xxvill. 10-16.—Wrong- 
doing brings ill consequences. Jacob is obliged to leave his home ; 
sets out on a long journey, reversing the course taken by Abraham, 
from Beersheba to Haran. Jacob’s thoughts were not pleasant. By 
his fraud he had gained his father’s blessing, but as yet it had not 
brought him good. It had procured him his brother’s hatred and his 
own exile. Lonely, sad, conscience-stricken, he longs for some 
sympathetic ear into which he may pour the misery of his heart ; but 
there is none to hear him or to give him any comfort. He cannot 
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even go into the presence of that God whom his father worshiped, for 
he was now far distant from the sanctuary at Beersheba, the only 
place he knew of, where Jehovah could be found. 

Gloomy and tired, Jacob is overtaken by night, which comes on 
rapidly in that southern land. He finds himself in a wild, rock- 
strewn valley. Choosing a stone for his pillow, he lies down to sleep. 
In the dim light the rocks appear like a staircase climbing the hills to 
the sky. He sleeps, and in his dream (“ Jacob’s Ladder” in Edin- 
burgh is a name for a long, steep flight of stone steps climbing the 
Calton Hill from the valley beneath), sees angels (messengers) of 
God ascending and descending this stair. Yea, and what he had 
longed for was granted. Jehovah, whom his father worshiped at 
Beersheba, made his presence felt even in that wild spot. Yet more, 
Jehovah spoke to him in his dream, and conceded to him the desire 
of his heart. He was with Jacob, and would continue with him in 
his wanderings. It used to be supposed that dreams were specially 
sent by God, and that through dreams he made communications to 
men. When Jacob awoke and thought of his dream, he said, “Surely 
the Lord is in this place; and I knew it not,” 

A lesson of great value was thus brought to Jacob. God is not 
confined to one place. We may wonder, perhaps, that Jacob had 
not learned this before. But there are many people in our world 
who have not yet reached this knowledge. Even Jews, descendants of 
Jacob, forgot the lesson ; thought the Temple at Jerusalem was the 
one place where Jehovah ought to be worshiped. 

Tell the story of Mungo Park in the heart of Africa, plundered of 
all he had, and left despairing, till the sight of a little moss, which 
caught his eye, reminded him that God was there. Exclaiming, “If 
God care for that tiny plant, He will care for his child also,” he took 
fresh heart and continued his journey. God is ever at hand to help 
us, and nearest when we most need Him. Refer to the reply of 
Jesus to the Samaritan woman, John iv. 21-24. 

IX.—( February 27th ).—BrTHEL.—Read Genesis xxviii. 17-22.— 
Jacob did not reach the higher truths of God that we have received. 
He had not learned that God was everywhere; only that He would 
be with him. We considered the spot where he had felt the nearness 
of Jehovah to be a sacred place, t.e., a place where God had been 
found, or might be found. Association gives to places a sacred 
character. Home is the dearest spot on earth to us, because of the 
loving memories that cluster round it. Places where we spent joyous 
hours ; where we first met some dear friend; where we had some 
high or deep experience ; where we felt God to be near—will after- 
wards be regarded with affection by us. This is natural and right. 
But many of those who have not learned the deeper truths of Christ 
mean much more than this by a sacred place. So it was with Jacob. 

In those old times, too, the sense of the nearness of God pro- 
duced not joy but fear. This was owing to their notions about God. 
A God made angry by neglect and taking terrible vengeance on those 
who offend him, man may have offended, even unconsciously, and 
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so may tremble. Jacob was conscious of sin; and we are told “he 
was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place! this is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the gate of Heaven.” To turn 
away divine vengeance, men were accustomed to make some offering ; 
on the spot sanctified by the divine presence they erected an altar. 
So Jacob took the stone he had used for a pillow, set it up, poured 
oil on it as an offering (the best he had with him), and said it should 
be “ God’s house.” Sacred oil was often poured on what were thence 
called ‘‘ anointed stones.” 

In many countries rough stones are found set up at some remote 
time, whose history is forgotten, but to which the ignorant give super- 
stitious reverence. The Cromlech stones and so-called Druidical 
stones are of this kind. Traces of this veneration for stones among 
Greeks, Romans, Hindoos, Arabs, Germans. Sometimes said to have 
been meteor-stones, sometimes ancient altars. Among. Romans 
held to be boundary stones, set up to represent the boundary god, 
Terminus. In the Mohammedan temple at Mecca the most sacred 
object is a black stone, reverenced long before Mohammed, and de- 
voutly kissed to this day by the pilgrims, as they make the circuit of 
the temple. One tradition says it was originally one of the precious 
stones of paradise. Another says it was the guardian angel appointed 
to watch over Adam in Paradise, but, on Adam’s fall, ejected and 
changed into a stone as a punishment for lack of vigilance. In 
Westminster Abbey there is a rough stone fixed in a chair and called 
the Coronation Stone, on which our kings and queens sit to be 
crowned. It was brought from Scotland in the fourteenth century, 
where it had served a similar purpose at Scone Abbey. It is said to 
have been brought thither from Ireland, where it was known as the 
Liagh Fail, or Stone of Destiny. ‘Tradition says that this was the 
very stone which Jacob used as a pillow. 

All this tells how gradually religious knowledge has grown among 
men. Since the time of Jacob we have learned that in the sense of 
having access to God, or of being blessed by His presence, one place 
is not more sacred than another. We carry our own sanctuary with 
us. St. Paul said, ‘‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dweileth in you ?” 


Nore.—lIn using these Notes for Lessons, teachers are particularly 
requested not to attempt to read them aloud in class. They ate meant 
as aids for previous preparation ; and are to be carefully mastered, in 
home study, Jefore meeting the class. The concise form, in which 
they appear, furnishes merely a suggestive outline, which each teacher 
may fill up, at his or her own discretion, so as to suit the intelligence 
of the scholars, and thus give an interesting Lesson. 
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Ecclesiastical Summary. 


Lorp Camoys, the oldest Roman 
Catholic peer, and the author of a re- 
markable letter in opposition to the 
Vatican decrees, died last month at the 
age of 84. Respecting those same 
decrees it is just now reasserted by the 
experts, that the minority against them 
was sufficient to destroy their validity. 
So hard is it, with the best intentions, 
to ‘‘mak siccar” in the matter of in- 
fallibility.—The anti-clerical party in 
France continues its efforts. Having 
succeeded in expelling the Jesuits, it 
aims at the complete suppression of the 
Budget of Public Worship, and the 
diversion of the funds to education. 
Religious instruction is now forbidden in 
the primary schools, except on Sundays. 
It seems that, under clerical supervision 
in Brittany, fifty per cent. of the child- 
ren can neither read nor write. The 
Prefect of Paris has dismissed the Sisters 
from the public hospitals, replacing 
them by lay nurses. He had also given 
orders for the removal of crucifixes from 
the elementary schools ; this order, how- 
ever, has been censured by the Senate. 
The deadly nature of the strife of parties 
is evinced by the horrible circumstance 
that, on Christmas night, a quantity of 
nitrate of silver (one.drop of which is 
enough to destroy the sight) was poured 
into the holy water stoup at the Parisian 
Church of St. Jacques de la Villette, to 
the injury of over 500 persons.—Leo 
XIII, has achieved a diplomatic success 
in his negotiations with the Russian 
court, and the vacant sees of Poland are 
to be forthwith filled. Cardinal 
Jacobini, Secretary of State, has received 
from the Czar the Grand Cross of St. 
Alexander Newski.—A curious light 
has been shed on the attitude of Pius 
IX. to the Italian Government. Among 
the papers of the late Cardinal Antonelli, 
has turned up a letter of Victor Emanuel, 
stating that in occupying Rome he be- 
lieved he was rendering the Church a 
service, by saving the city from becom- 
ing a prey to revolution. In an auto- 
graph marginal note, Pius IX. admits 
that he comprehends the situation, and 
is grateful to the King, but before the 
world it is necessary for him to protest. 
—Freemasonry in Italy carries on a 
war @ outrance against the Church. At 
the interment of Sig. Macchi, a pro- 


minent freemason, a Senator ostenta- 
tiously broke off the cross which sur- 
mounted the hearse, and the funeral 
procession had to be escorted through 
Rome by a battalion of infantry. It is 
stated that Dr. von Dollinger, the pillar 
of Old Catholicism, is a freemason.— 
In one of the dioceses of Spain, homceo- 
pathy is placed under the same ban as 
freemasonry, all who practise it, and 
all who call in the aid of its practitioners, 
being excommunicated. A wicked Paris 
print has discovered a reason for this 
in the surmise that the exclusive Church 
wishes to preserve amonopoly of ‘‘magic 
morsels,”—The Pope has written a 
sensible letter to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, deprecating the use of unlawful 
means for the removal of grievances. — 
A central site has been secured by the 
Roman Catholics of Cambridge, for the 
erection of a new and splendid church. 
—Rev. Leonard Hiinges, for a short 
time Unitarian minister at Carrickfergus 
some years back, has returned to the 
bosom of Rome. 

Lord Justice James ‘‘has informed 
the world in open court that he has not 
the faintest conception of what a stole 
is.” However, he has found at last the 
missing loophole ; a technical error in 
the issue of the writ vitiates the proceed- 
ings against Messrs. Dale and Enraght, 
and their prosecution is now at a stand- 
still. Mr. Enraght has left Warwick 
gaol, with his easy chair, and his ‘‘ four 
or five tolerably good-sized boxes.”’— 
Mr. Baghot de la Bere (formerly 
Edwards) has not been so fortunate. 
He is under sentence of deprivation. But 
an appeal is being heard before the 
Master of the Rolls, and itis still possible 
that the Jewish judge, on whom de- 
volves at this stage the task of expound- 
ing the Ecclesiastical Law which governs 
the Episcopal Church, may not ratify 
the judgment of Lord - Penzance.— 
Meanwhile, no less tlan 2,o00signatures 
have been appended to the Dean of St. 
Paul’s address to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, asking for toleration in 
matters of Ritual. Convocation is 
expected to take the matter up at its 
approaching meeting.—It is a strange 
comment upon the sense of proportion 
exhibited in the judicial proceedings of 
the State Church, that after depriving 


Mr. de la Bere for acts of mummery, 
Lord Penzance, having to sentence an- 
other clergyman for intoxication, simply 
suspended him for a year. Yet this 
must be a bad case, for the clergyman 
had already so lately as 1879 been sus- 
pended for two yearson thesame ground. 
—Mr. Froude beginning us in Good 
Words a history of the High Church 
Revival, from the point of view of one 
who, having himself being carried along 
by its current to the very verge of Rome, 
has since gone very considerable lengths 
in the opposite direction. — Canon 
Liddon, Canon Farrar, and Mr. Haweis 
have all been giving us their views as 
to the position and prospects of the State 
Church. Canon Farrar is happy in 
believing that at the present moment the 
relations between Church and State in 
England have “‘arrived at an almost 
ideal state of excellence.” Canon 
Liddon is far from showing this satis- 
faction, and wants more scope for his 
party, or Disestablishment. Mr. Haweis 
cannot endure the idea of Disestablish- 
ment, but he asks for the repeal of the 
Act of Uniformity, and for optional 
omissions and alterations in the services. 
So the doctors differ.--At St. Peter’s, 
London Docks, long associated with the 
labours of Rev. C. F. Lowder, a 
“religious play,” called Bethlehem, has 
gone through a series of performances in 
the old iron church. It consists of 
tableaux and chorus; the dresses are 
very gorgeous, and the chorus-leader 
(one of the curates) wears a richly- 
jewelled crown. Our Saviour, with a 
blue sash, sweeps out ‘‘ The Shop at 
Nazareth,” with a birch broom. The 
Church Times thinks ‘‘ it would be well 
if Scripture truths were more often thus 
forcibly placed before the people.”— 
The proposed newstatutes for the Oxford 
colleges foreshadow some remarkable 
changes. 
Church, will the head of a college neces- 


sarily beaclergyman. Tutorial Fellows | 


may marry, and will have retiring pen- 
sions; ordinary Fellows will have no 
duties to perform, but their Fellowships 
will last only for seven years. No 
religious tests will be applied, except in 
the case of the very few remaining 
clerical Fellowships ; though, once in 
three years, the examination for ordinary 
Fellowships will have ‘‘special reference 
to attainments in theology.” Candidates 
from other Universities, and foreign 
countries, will be eligible. Keble and 


In no instance, save Christ | 
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Hertford Colleges, being recent founda- 
tions, will remain untouched. — A 
venerable link with the past has been 
severed by the death in his 95th year, of 
Dr, Robert Bullock-Marsham (a layman) 
Warden of Merton since 1826, who well 
remembered his grandfather, born in 
1712. Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, D.D., 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, for 
the last thirteen years, died on the 17th 
Jan., aet. 82, The vacant office is worth 
over £4,000 a year. Frank Buckland, 
whose father was Dean of Westminister, 
and who remained through life an at- 
tached son of the Church of England, 
has passed away amid general regrets 
for the loss of an admirable man, and a 
true lover and student of nature, cut off 
in his prime. 

Christmas Day was kept with religious 
services in two of the Established Kirks 
of Edinburgh.—The Free Presbytery of 
Edinburgh has reported in favour of the 
proposed new hymn book, in spite of a 
motion by Mr. W. Balfour, against the 
use of ‘human hymns.” At Broughty 
Ferry, instrumental music has for the 
first time been introduced into a Free 
Kirk. It is expected that this will lead 
to ‘* proceedings. ’—An influential con- 
ference of Elders in the Edinburgh Free 
Presbytery, has passed important resolu- 
tions in reference to the Robertson 
Smith case ; condemning the action of 
the Commission\of Assembly as ‘‘a 
resort to summary acts of arbitrary 
power.” Meanwhile, Professor Smith 
has found a more public audience for 
his views of Bibl'cal criticism than could 
have been afforded hy his class-room at 
Aberdeen. His lectures at Glasgow 
have been largely attended and well re- 
ported in the papers. The Commission 
of Assembly, which has republished the 
Act of the last Assembly calling for ‘‘an 
improved and completed system of Edu- 
cation in conformity with the convictions 
of the people of Scotland,” many soon 
find these significant words so inter- 
preted by that people, as to have a 
direct bearing upon theological, as well 
as upon secular subjects.—In the Edin- 
burgh U. P. Presbytery, Mr. J. Dick 
Peddie M.P., brought forward a subject 
of serious moment to all true Presby- 
terians. Owing to the difficulty of 
securing a good attendance of Elders 
at Presbyterial and Synodical meetings, 
the power of the Church practically 
falls too much into the hands of the 
clergy. Mr. Peddie proposes to meet 
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this difficulty, as regards the Synod, by | theological teaching among English 
allowing sessions which cannot send one | Dissenters. 


of their own Elders to delegate their 
representation to an Elder of another 
session who may be able to attend. 
The suggestion, though regarded as 
‘tradical,” met with considerable ap- 
proval.—Mr. Gladstone’s pledge to pro- 
mote the legalising of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, has exercised the 
minds of the Belfast Presbytery, who 
have petitioned against the innovation. 
Professor Wallace, who introduced the 
petition, took the strange ground that 
as in Scripture ‘‘it is prohibited to a 
woman to marry her husband’s brother, 
it is equally prohibited to a man to marry 
wife’s sister.” He seems to have tem- 
porarily forgotten that the law of the 
leviratenot only permitted, but inacertain 
case commanded, the marriage of a 
woman to her husband’s brother. What- 
ever may be said of the social reasons 
for retaining the existing law, the 
argument from Scripture results in a 
complete break-down.—Dr. Cooke’s 
successor, Rev. J. S. MacIntosh, who 
was in America at the Philadelphia 
Conference, has since received calls from 
Chicago, with stipend of 8,000 dollars, 
and Philadelphia, with 6,000 dollars 
and a residence. He has accepted the 
latter, and will leave Belfast amid the 
regrets of his congregation and the good 
wishes of all. Professor Watts sees in 
the event an evidence of the fact that 
the Chief Shepherd “holds in his right 
hand the seven stars.”’—Rev. Dr. John- 
ston, whose exertions on behalf of his 
Church and all good causes, have won 
him universal respect, has at heart anew 
Church Extension Scheme for Belfast. 
—The Birmingham Presbytery has 
favourably discussed an overture for 
‘‘an optional partial liturgy,” but 
decides, by 13 to 6, that it is ‘‘undesire- 
able in present circumstances to raise the 
question in the Synod.’’—Defoe Church, 
Tooting, has left the Congregationalists 
to join the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land. The spread of Presbyterianism 
in England is one of the most remark- 
able signs of the times. It is due no 
doubt, in fact, to the democratic con- 
stitution of Presbyterianism, but also, 
in great measure, to the thorough train- 
ing of its ministers in theology, enabling 
them to present ‘‘ orthodoxy ” ina well 
considered intellectual form, very differ- 
ent from the sentimental substitute 
which now often does duty for definite 


Wesleyanism, like Roman Catholicism 
and Presbyterianism, is pushing to the 
front in Cambridge. A new Wesleyan 
Chapel was opened there last month. 

The present is the Jubilee year of the 
Congregational Union, which first met 
at Reading in 1831. Rev. R. W. Dale 
of Birmingham, proposes a Jubilee 
Edition of the works of the founders 
of Congregationalism, Robert Browne, 
Henry Barrowe, John Greenwood, 
Francis Johnson, and Henry Jacob, 
whose tracts are extremely scarce, and 
many of them hardly known. Mr. Dale 
proposes to search for some of the rarest 
of them among Episcopal libraries, 
where the legal advisers of prosecuting 
bishops may have finally deposited them. 
—The Congregational Convention at 
St. Louis, where Mr. Hannay spoke 
the memorable words reported in our 
last issue, appointed a Committee to 
revise their Declaration of Faith and 
Order, on the ground that ‘‘faithful men 
of no generation should be content to 
profess their faith in the words of their 
fathers, if those words have ceased to be 
true to their convictions.”” Might not 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales profitably distinguish its 
Jubilee year by a similar act of candour? 
We are aware that its Declaration is in 
no respect binding, but does it not per- 
petuate a somewhat misleading series of 
ideas ?—Dean Stanley is to unveil at 
Westminster Chapel (not Abbey), a bust 
of the late Rev. Samuel Martin, one of 
the most venerated Congregational mini- 
sters. —By the death of the Rey. Josiah 
Miller, widely known for his admirable 
work on Our Hymns, their Authors and 
Origin, the London City Mission has 
lost an excellent secretary.—Rev. J. De 
Kewer Williams, a favourite lecturer 
and a genial wit, delivered to his con- 
gregation at the Old Gravel Pit Chapel, 
Hackney, an able account of ‘‘Men who 
have been before me, Unitarian and 
Trinitarian.” In this lecture he paid a 
just tribute to Matthew Henry the com- 
mentor, Richard Price the Arian, 
Priestley, Belshamand Aspland, founders 
of a more modern Unitarian School, and 
Dr. J. Pye Smith, the vindicator of the 
Deity of the Messiah ; all of whom had 
ministered in this memorable spot. 

The Baptist Body in England lost 
by the decease of Rev. C. M. Birrell, 
which occurred 16th December (aet. 


71), a man of Catholic spirit. He it 
was, of whom the good story was told 
that havingasked Hugh Stowell Brown: 
** How much do you spend, brother, in 
tobacco?” he got the answer: ‘‘ As 
much, brother, as you spend in starch.” 
But the starch was only on Mr. Birrell’s 
exterior. He was a strong advocate of 
Open Communion; and was in the 
habit of taking his Bible Class through 
Mr. Thom’s excellent work on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. 

The Society of Friends have finally 
decided to retain in membership a young 
man who had been baptised. In so 
doing, however, they repeat their testi- 
mony that ‘‘the Lord Jesus Christ did 
not design that there should be any rite 
or outward observance of permanent 
obligation in his Church.” Their action 
seems to show that theyare on the way to 
the position that, though not in any sense 
obligatory, the use of outward rites is 
neverthless permissible. Robert Barclay 
the Apologist, makesasimilar concession 
of indulgence in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper, provided it be celebrated in the 
spirit, and with the simplicity of the 
first Christians. 

The Theistic Church, as we remarked 
last month, is based on ‘‘ voluntary and 
bona fide adhesion to the principles and 
beliefs of Theism.” This appears to 
mean something ; yet in an appeal for 
£20,000 for a building fund, the founder 
of the Church himself states that ‘‘ the 
conditions of membership are practically 
nil.” 

The academic distinctions recently 
won by Dissenters present a remarkable 
list. At Cambridge, ¢.g., a Methodist 
is Senior in the Moral Science Tripos, 
Mr. Joseph Brough (Downing) ; a Con- 
gregationalist is Senior in the Law 
Tripos, Mr. T. E. Scrutton (Trinity) ; 
another Congregationalist has a First 
Class in the Natural Science Tripos, 
Mr. S. L. Hart (St. John’s). Mr. A. 
W. W. Dale (son of the Rev. R. W. 
Dale, of Birmingham), is elected Fellow 
of Trinity Hall; Mr. Thornely, whose 
prize essay on the Habitual Practice of 
Confession has attracted much attention, 
is appointed Lecturer in Moral Sciences 
and Historical Studies; Mr. Lewes 
Crosskey (son of the Rev. H. W. 
Crosskey), is elected to a Law Student- 
ship.—At Queen’s College, Belfast, Mr. 
James Watt M‘Ninch has for the third 
year in succession gained the Law 
Scholarship. 
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The Rev. Robert Spears has begun the 
year bravely by offering the sum of a 
hundred guineas, in two prizes of equal 
amounts, for the best essays on ‘‘ The 
Origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity in 
the Christian Church,” and ‘‘ The In- 
jurious Effect of that Doctrine upon the 
Simplicity, Power, and Success of 
Christianity,” the essays to be ready by 
May.—The British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association announces a series of 
ten lectures on ‘‘ Positive Aspects of 
Unitarian Thought and Belief” by Revs. 
R. A. Armstrong, H. W. Crosskey, Dr. 
G, Vance Smith, W. Binns, A. Gordon, 
GC. Beard? j5-b. , Carpenter,” Th. YW, 
Freckelton, H. Ierson, and C. Wick- 
steed. The lectures are to be delivered 
in the first instance in London, and 
afterwards, by arrangement, in other 
places, ifthought desirable. Manchester 
New College and the Unitarian Home 
Missionary Board have held their annual 
meetings. Both places of education for 
the ministry are evidently determined to 
keep up the highest practicable standard 
of culture. At Manchester New, the 
proposal to exempt undergraduates from 
the study of Hebrew found no favour 
with the professors; but the optional 
extension of the undergraduate course, 
from two years to three, was approved. 
Latin has been added to the regular cur- 
riculum at the Board; it seems likely, 
however, that this\gain will be balanced 
by the loss of German.—On 3oth Dec., 
Rev. W. Parry was inducted at Nottage 
in succession to thelate venerable Titus 
Lloyd. On 5th January, Rev. Samuel 
Thompson was inducted at Rivington, 
following Rev. J. 5. Gilbert.—The 
Rey. Lindsey Taplin, having completed 
at Todmorden his twenty-five years 
of active usefulness, during which a 
magnificent church was erected by the 
munificence of the Fielden family, 
resigned his ministry at the close of 
the year.—Melbourne will again be 
without a minister, as the Rev. W. 
E. Mellone is returning to England, 
owing to the state of his health.— 
A very handsome presentation of 
plate has been made to the Rev. John 
Jellie, on his retirement from the 
ministry of Cairncastle Congregation. 
—The Northern Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, a branch ofthe Unitarian Socety, 
held a Conference at Comber (19th 
Jan.), at which the subject of the due 
preparation of teachers was ventilated. 
—Mountpottinger church, we are glad 
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to say, is now free from debt, and 
is likely soon to consider a project for 
the increased accommodation of the con- 
gregation and schools.—At Cardiff, 
Unitarians are making strenuous efforts 
to establish a permanent cause.—In 
Berwick and Carlisle, Unitarianism has 
been. boycotted ; even the Good Tem- 
plars, who have, we believe, a purely 
Theistic creed, have withdrawn per- 
mission for the use of their hall in the 
former place.—To a clerical symposium 
in the Homiletical Quarterly, on the 
design and benefits of Lord’s Supper, 
Rey. J. Page Hopps makes a contribu- 
tion, taking, says the Church Times 
“the devout Unitarian view, a much 


higher one than might be antecedently 


supposed. ”—The Hospital Sunday Col- 
lection at Renshaw Street, Liverpool, 
on the 9th January, reached what we 
believe is the unprecedented sumof £549 
4s. 6d. ; last year it was £463 16s. 3d. 
—The burial of Mrs. Cross (George 
Eliot), with an impressive service by a 
Unitarian minister, has been greatly 
commented on. From the Academy 
we learn that many who shared the 
views which they supposed to have been 
those of the deceased authoress, on 
religious matteis, were not satisfied with 
the spiritual tone and Christian hopes of 
Dr. Sadler’s funeral address. They 
would perhaps have preferred the lan- 
guage in which Za Justice concludes its 
eulogium of M. Blenqui: ‘‘ We will 
restore him to the eternal matter, of 
which he was one of the most energetic 
forms.” On the cther hand, there is 
certainly a feeling that a relaxation of 
the moral judgment has led some very 
good people to condone, in the case of 
this woman of genius, much which in 
the case of any other would have been 
strongly condemned. It has been said, 
and more if is unnecessary to say, 
“‘that she occupied for many years of 
her life exactly the position which 
Charlotte Bronté makes her heroine 
Fane Eyre flee from.”—It is a mark of 
public confidence in the broad sym- 
pathies of the Unitarian ministry, that 
their services are frequently enlisted 
when ‘he last tribute is to be paid to 
persons not of their own faith. Rev. 
William Mountford of Nahant U.S.A., 
whom many of our readers may remem- 
bey as a gifted Unitarian minister and 
author in England, lately pronounced a 
warm and. discriminating oration, at the 
funeral in Roxbury ofa leading Spiritist, 


Mr. Epes Sargeant, author of the Scéen- 
tific Basis of Spiritualism.—On the 
inauguration of a statue at Blois, to 


Denis Papin, a discoverer of steam — 


power, and a Protestant, though not, 
we believe, a Unitarian, the well-known 
Liberal pastor, Auguste Dide, was 
selected as the speaker.—A terrible 
calamity has occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Moira, the total destruction by 
fire on 18th January, of the homestead 
in which lived Mr. Robert Crooks 
(father of Rev. English Crooks). 
to relate, Mr. R. Crooks, over 80 years 
of age, perished in the flames; his 
married daughter, with her husband and 
young family, are left homeless and have 
lost all their belongings. We are glad 
to add that neighbours, without distinc- 
tion of creed, are coming forward with 
practical tokens of sympathy. 

The most eloquent preacher in the 
Universalist Churchof America has gone 
to the better home. Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Chapin died 26th December, aet 66. 
Robert Collyer and Ward Beecher took 
part in the funeral services, at the 
‘Church of the Living Paternity,” 
New York. Dr. Chapin has not long 
survived another leader of the Universa- 
list movement, whose name was well 
known in this country, Rev. Abel Chas. 
Thomas, who died last summer, aet 73. 
The Universalist Church in America is 
active and growing, and even in Scot- 
land is putting forth courageous efforts 
to maintain its ground and extend its 
mission. 

A New Unitarian sect has formed a 
tiny offshoot in Belfast, that of the 
Christadelphians (a name dating from 
1865), who practice immersion ; hold 
Priestley’s doctrine of the death and re- 
surrection of soul and body ; consider 
the majority of mankind so sunk in 
ignorance and brutality that they will 
see no resurrection at all; affirm that 
the Devil is a personification of sin in 
the flesh ; and while believing Christ to 
be begotten of the effluence of God, 
maintain that he had no conscious exist- 
ence before his human birth; he died, 
they teach, to express the love, not to 
appease the wrath, of the Deity. Their 
ecclesia admits no distinction of a mini- 
sterial class, but allows the offices of 
Managing Brothers and  Lecturing 
Brothers, | The headquarters of the 
sect is in Birmingham, where its chie’ 
exponent is Robert Roberts. . 


Sad _ 


